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of the resident Indian population. Lord Harris is a most estimable
gentleman, but his remarks, if he is correctly reported, are an illustra-
tion of how self-interest could blind a man. His Lordship is no longer
Governor of Bombay, and therefore, does not feel called upon to look
at the problem from an Indian standpoint at all. He is a financier,
chairman of a very big gold company, responsible to the share-
holders for their dividends, and finding his company in a difficult
strait for want of labour, resents the attitude of the Indian Govern-
ment when it endeavours to protect those that are under its charge.
He can take only a one-sided view of the question. To him, the dis-
abilities of the Indians in the Transvaal and the one-sidcdness of the
terms of indenture proposed for the labourers are nothing compared with
the prospect of no dividends for his company. The incident also shews
how careful the friends and patrons of British Indians in England have to
be in watching the interests of the latter. But we would venture to ask
His Lordship to look back upon his past career as the Governor of Bombay,
and appeal to his sportsmanlike instincts on behalf of our countrymen
for whom, as he was pleased to say to the representatives who met him
at Durban when he passed through the Golony, he would always have
a warm corner in his heart.

Indian Opinion, 19-11-1903

42. THE NATIONAL CONGRESS AND INDIANS
IN SOUTH AFRICA

By the time this issue of Indian Opinion reaches India, preparations
for the meeting of this national assembly will have very far advanced*
Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose1 is the President-elect and we have no doubt that
his long and able services to the country as well as his unrivalled
oratory will attract vast crowds of people. Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose is an
old hand at politics; he knows well how to rouse the sympathy of his fellow-
countrymen as well as the Government. He has thrilled many an audience
in England, and we have no doubt whatsoever that the cause of the British
Indians in South* Africa will come in for very able treatment at his hands.
We are quite aware of the limitations that necessarily circumscribe the
work of the great assembly- It is, at present, only a self-organised advisory
council to the Government, but as years go on and it continues, as it has
hitherto, to grow in volume, in strength, in wisdom, and moderation, it
cannot but command respect and attention from the Government for the
views the assembly may place before it. The Indian question in South
Africa is one of the few questions which are totally above party politics
and about which there is no difference of opinion between the powerful

1 Lai Mohaa Ghose (1849-1909^, lawyer, writer and advocate of self-rule for India,